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Missionary  Work  in  Africa 

AFRICA 

(1)  The  Land,  (2)  The  People,  (3)  The  Work 

For  centuries  Africa  has  held  a  special 
fascination  for  the  human  race.  It  has  been 
swept  by  conquering  legions,  devastated  by 
slavery,  been  the  source  of  wealth,  the  scene 
of  adventure,  and  was  the  home  of  some  of 
the  earliest  leaders  and  saints  of  the  Christian 
church. 

It  has  been  known  and  accessible  from  the 
dawn  of  history,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
continent  has  remained  shrouded  in  darkness 
of  Paganism  or  cursed  by  the  fetters  of 
Mohammedism,  unreached  by  civilizing  forces 
and  utterly  without  the  uplift  of  the  Gospel 
of  God’s  dear  Son. 

Centuries  have  passed  with  its  people 
neglected,  its  resources  undeveloped,  its 
capabilities  unknown.  But  a  marvelous  change 
has  taken  place.  The  curtain  hanging  over  the 
“dark  continent,”  shading  it  from  the  outside 
world,  is  being  raised.  European  governments 
have  taken  possession  of  the  land,  railroads 
are  spanning  the  continent,  steamers  ply  to 
and  fro  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  motor 
roads  are  being  built  across  the  country,  and 
a  way  of  success  opened  for  its  missionaries 
as  never  before. 

How  few  have  had  a  real  vision  of  this 
country  of  great  possibilities ;  have  known  of 
the  wonderful  transformation  taking  place; 
have  beheld  the  appalling  need  of  the  un¬ 
numbered  millions ;  have  heard  of  the  open 
door  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  have  thought  of 
the  long  drawn-out  battle  line  of  mission- 
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aries;  have  prayed  for  the  meagre  few  who 
are  carrying  the  Gospel  to  those  ‘‘who  are 
in  the  region  of  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death.” 

A  WORD  OF  INFORMATION 
In  presenting  the  field  of  Africa  to  the 
public,  in  telling  of  its  missionary  needs,  its 
possibilities  and  open  doors,  we  seek  only  to 
give  the  fullest  possible  information  we  can 
to  God’s  children  who  may  be  interested. 
But  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  gone  to  Africa  and  received  a 
glimpse  with  which  to  blindfold  or  hood¬ 
wink  the  public,  but  rather  to  give  light  in 
the  support  of  foreign  missions,  and  in  order 
also  to  create  love  and  esteem  for  those  in 
heathen  darkness  that  stand  so  very  much 
in  need  of  our  helping  hand. 

The  policy  of  our  missionary  endeavor  is 
(as  it  should  be)  to  hold  up  the  torchlight 
of  religious  civilization  to  far-oflf  pagan  and 
heathen  worshippers,  as  well  as  to  the  unen¬ 
lightened  in  our  homeland.  So  we  aim  to 
tell  you  as  individuals  about  the  work,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  ask  God  to  lay  it  upon  your 
hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  so  that 
we  may  make  liberal  donations  and  big  offer¬ 
ings  for  the  cause  and  support  of  His  great 
work  in  foreign  lands. 

May  there  come  such  a  vision,  borne  in 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  which  will  send 
us  to  our  knees  to  pray,  inspire  us  to  go  and 
to  do  as  never  before.  “Ye  who  are  the 
Lord’s  servants.  Keep  not  silence.  The  time 
is  short.”  It  is  time,  high  time,  that  the 
Church  and  the  Race  were  awakened  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

THE  VASTNESS  OF  AFRICA 
Africa  has  been  well  likened  to  a  huge  ear, 
listening  through  the  weary  centuries  for  the 
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sound  of  the  Gospel ;  or  to  a  large  interroga¬ 
tion  point,  questioning  the  reason  for  the 
Christian’s  long  delay  in  coming.  How  sad 
this  is  when  we  know  there  is  through 
Jesus  Christ  a  “balm  in  Gilead”  for  the 
heathen  and  weary  sin-sick  souls  of  the 
world. 

“Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted  with 
wisdom  from  on  high; 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted,  the  lamp 
of  life  deny?” 

One  of  the  illustrations  given  which  will 
show  the  vastness  of  the  country  is :  Europe, 
China,  and  India  combined  do  not  equal  in 
square  miles  in  area  the  continent  of  Africa. 
It  is  a  cause  for  thanksgiving,  indeed,  for 
the  rule  of  England,  Germany,  and  other 
European  governments  which  abolishes 
slavery,  and  reduces  tribal  wars  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  suppresses  infanticide  and  breaks  up 
the  terrible  ordeal  and  barbarous  punishments 
qnflicted  through  demon-possessed  witch 
doctors.  But  let  us  not  for<^et  that  the  real 
hope  of  this  vast  continent  lies  not  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  alone,  but  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
“In  Him  is  life  and  that  life  is  the  light  of 
all  men.” 

Governments  may  suppress  evil,  but  the 
Gospel  is  capable  of  changing  men’s  hearts, 
purifying  and  transforming  the  lives  of  those 
who  receive  it.  Unless  the  Gospel  is  known 
to  those  who  are  in  such  utter  darkness,  the 
sins  which  accompany  so-called  civilization 
and  vices  which  follow  the  trail  of  the  trader 
and  exploiter,  will  make  these  natives  two¬ 
fold  more  the  children  of  Hell ;  and  they  will 
be  worse  bound  by  Satan  than  ever  before, 
because  of  rum  selling  and  liquor  traffic 
practiced  by  many  European  nations. 

It  is  important  that  we  occupy  the  land  at 
once;  that  we  go  out  into  our  Fatherland 
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Africa  and  “occupy  it”  until  He  (the  Master) 
comes.  And  who  can  doubt  as  he  looks  at 
the  field  that  there  remains  “much  land  to 
be  possessed.” 

As  our  hearers  may  see  these  illustrations, 
as  we  endeavor  to  place  them  before  you,  I 
mean  the  illustration  of  darkest  Africa,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  work  already  done 
by  the  Christian  church  in  evangelizing  Africa 
is  but  a  fraction  of  a  great  whole.  It  is  like 
the  fringe  of  a  garment  touching  only  the 
extremities,  while  the  interior  lies  in  utter 
darkness. 

We  praise  God  for  the  different  societies 
and  for  the  brave  workers  who  are  pressing 
the  battle  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
Southern  Nigeria  and  in  far-off  South  Africa, 
who  are  setting  their  faces  like  flint  toward 
the  interior,  amid  hardships,  privation  and 
death,  to  push  forward  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion  for  darkest  Africa. 

.Africa,  with  an  area  of  twelve  million 
.square  miles  and  with  a  population  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  million  inhabitants, 
is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  battle  has 
harcflv  begun  and  the  warfare  is  .greater 
“further  on.”  But,  indeed,  in  this  time  of 
great  need,  when  we  (as  a  church)  need  more 
missionaries,  more  willing  hearts,  more 
trained  souls  in  the  work  for  the  Master,  w^"^ 
will  volunteer  and  sav :  “Here  am  I,  send 
Me,” 

Ten  missionaries  are  needed  now  for  everv 
one  that  has  gone  forth.  Through  vast 
regions,  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  .great  con- 
tineint  of  Africa,  in  the  French  and  the 
Belgium  Congoes,  in  the  Sudan  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  not  a 
single  imissionary.  where  the  country  was 
once  disseminated  by  slavery,  ravaging 
disease,  and  by  terrible  international  strife, 
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under  beneficient  conditions  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  greater  need,  never  before  such  open¬ 
ing  to  preach  the  Gospel.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  indifference,  for  petty  strife  and 
for  sectional  bickering  to  binder  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel,  but  a  time  to  lay  hold  upon 
God  for  all  He  has  laid  hold  upon  us  for. 
At  this  time  when  human  energy  and  organi¬ 
zations  are  being  exploited  with  very  little 
result  through  men  of  funds,  is  it  not  a  time 
for  God’s  believing  children  to  lay  hold  m 
prayer  upon  Him  who  can  only  prevail,  and 
thrust  forth  spirit-filled  missionaries,  ever  to 
cope  with  the  situation  throughout  the  domain 
of  heathen  Africa? 

“The  silver  and  gold  are  all  His,  He  holds 
the  wealth  of  the  world  in  His  hand and 
to  approach  Him  for  necessary  funds  and 
for  sufficient  men  and  laborers  for  the  great 
need  in  our  work,  and  wonderful  possibilities 
which  lie  before  us,  is  our  opportunity. 

PEOPLE 

Many  people  think  of  Africa  as  being- 
inhabited  by  one  race,  the  Negroes,  but  they 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country 
near  the  center  of  the  continent.  The  original 
inhabitants  of  Africa  were  the  Bushmen  or 
Pigmies,  Hottentots  and  Bantus. 

The  average  height  of  the  pigmies  was 
only  about  4  feet,  7  inches,  their  skin 
a  light  brown.  They  were  perpetual 
wanderers,  living  on  game  captured,  on  roots 
or  insects,  dwelling  in  holes,  caves  or  little 
branch  huts.  They  were  hunted  to  death  by 
the  Hottentots  and  Kafifirs  and  by  the  early 
white  settlers  of  South  Africa,  who  looked 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  mischievous 
vermin,  poisonous  to  the  soul.  Some  of  the 
pigmies  are  still  to  be  found  in  portions  of 
Africa. 
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The  Hottentots  were  a  stronger  people, 
said  to  be  improvident,  degraded  and  unstable 
by  nature,  so  mixed  with  Negro  and  other 
races  that  they  were  called  the  “bastard 
race.”  They  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
South  Africa  and  many  of  them  were  serfs 
to  the  early  European  settlers. 

The  Negroes  live  chiefly  in  the  northern 
part  of  central  Afrira,  and  among  them  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  African 
tribes.  But  the  largest  group  of  all  are  the 
Bantu,  said  to  number  fifty  million  people, 
with  three  hundred  languages  and  dialects 
(there  being  over  eight  hundred  languages 
and  dialects  in  the  whole  of  Africa).  This 
great  body  of  people  are  nearly  all  without 
the  Gospel. 

THE  WORK— A  GRAVE  DANGER 

Mohammedism  is  making  tremendous 
strides.  Its  swift  spread  is  a  menace  to 
Christianity,  making  it  much  more  difficult 
for  our  missionaries  to  overcome  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  Paganism.  It  appeals  to  the  pride  of 
the  race,  offers  worship  without  any  change 
of  heart,  means  hopeless  despair  to  the 
womanhood  of  Africa,  has  no  compassion 
outside  of  its  belief,  and  binds  in  fetters 
harder  to  break  than  those  which  existed 
before.  It  is  a  grievous  reproach,  a  sadden¬ 
ing  shame,  if  we  allow  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet  to  take  possession  of  the  land, 
now  open  to  the  followers  of  Christ.  What¬ 
ever  we  do  in  the  matter,  however,  must  be 
done  quickly.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  These 
native  tribes  do  not  readily  take  to  the  word 
of  God.  Satan  does  not  surrender  the  ground 
easily.  Some  chiefs  are  opposed  to,  and 
fierce  opposition  arises  whenever  natives  are 
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truly  converted  and  turned  from  their  heathen 
customs  and  sins. 

We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  for  it  is  in  His 
name  and  the  power  of  His  blood  that 
missionaries  go  forth  to  the  salvation  of  the 
world  and  to  overcome  all  opposing  forces. 

We  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
unoccupied  fields  of  the  Church.  Africa  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  fields 
that  lay  before  us.  First,  because  of  the 
number  of  persons  involved  in  the  work ; 
second,  on  occount  of  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  our  race  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  “DARK  CONTINENT”;  third,  because 
our  Church  is  better  adapted  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Africa  than  any  other  organization. 
We  have  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
organization  among  the  darker  races  for  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  more  will  be  expected  of  us  than 
those  who  are  less  favored. 

THE  AFRICAN  WORK  DIVIDES  ITSELF 
INTO  THREE  PARTS 

FIRST,  Liberia.  April  17,  1878,  Bishop 
John  Brown  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Carr  organized  a 
Liberian  Mission  Church  in  Morris  Brown 
.\.  M.  E.  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Rev,  S. 
F,  Flegler  was  appointed  pastor,  with  Clement 
Irons,  Scott  Bailey  and  John  Bateist,  Thirty 
members  were  enrolled.  They  sailed  on  the 
barque  Asor,  April  21,  1878,  Easter  Sunday, 
for  Monrovia,  Liberia,  where  they  landed 
after  forty-three  davs’  voyage  and  were 
received  by  the  President  and  Government, 
and  by  permission  were  allowed  to  worship 
in  the  Seminarv  M.  E.  Church  for  several 
months.  A  few  months  after  their  arrival 
a  station  was  organized  at  Brewersville  and 
was  called  “Bethel.”  Elder  Flegler  labored 
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for  three  years  and  returned  home  and  left 
the  field  in  charge  of  S.  J.  Campbell  and 
Clement  Irons.  The  Liberian  Government 
gave  one  hundred  acres  to  establish  a  school 
and  station. 

The  Liberian  Missionary  Conference  was 
organized  liy  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner,  November 
23,  1891,  with  two  elders,  eight  deacons,  three 
evangelists,  six  missions,  four  local  preachers, 
three  exhorters  and  two  hundred  and  eight 
members.  This  work  has  taken  new  life 
since  the  last  General  Conference.  However, 
missionary  work  was  carried  on  in  Lil)eria 
as  early  as  1821-23  by  Paul  Cuffee,  Lott 
Carey  and  Daniel  Coker.  Daniel  Coker  was 
an  African  Methodist  and  Lott  Carey  a 
Baptist  missionary. 

SECOND,  Sierra  Leone.  Rev.  J.  R. 
Fredericks  left  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1886,  and*  having 
spent  some  time  in  England  he  landed  in 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  the  2nd  of  January, 
1887,  and  formally  began  operation  in  Zion 
Chapel,  Wi,lberforce  Street,  Freetown,  but 
it  was  not  until  June,  1887,  when  by  a  legal 
act  of  amalgamation  Zion  Chapel  and  its 
hereditaments  were  handed  over  to  the 
African  Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  that 
regular  and  more  systematic  work  began. 

In  January,  1889,  “Allen  Mission”  was 
opened  at  Magbelle  on  the  Rokelle  River, 
and  M.  T.  Newland  was  appointed  agent. 
The  services  and  Dav  School  were  held  in 
the  King’s  Barray  until  December,  1890,  when 
the  building  of  the  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  work 
of  African  Methodism  in  Sierra  Leone  was 
quietly  extending,  but  a.s  no  definite  plan  had 
been  inaugurated  and  a  broader  provision 
for  operation  was  necessary,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
H.  M.  Turner  was  sent  out  by  the  authorities 
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in  November,  1891,  to  put  the  work  upon 
firmer  and  surer  basis.  Thus  the  Sierra 
Leone  Conference  was  organized  and  Brothers 
H.  M.  Steady,  D.  Boyle  Roach  and  G.  D. 
Decker  were  ordained  deacons;  Brothers 
M.  T.  Newland  and  J.  J.  Coker  (deceased) 
were  received  as  Licentiates.  The  Sierra 
Leone  work  then  assumed  organized  status. 

THIRD,  South  Africa.  In  1898  Bishop 
Henry  M.  Turner  officially  introduced  our 
missionary  work  into  South  Africa  by  organ¬ 
izing  two  annual  conferences;  namely.  The 
Transvaal  Annual  Conference,  organized 
August  9,  1898,  and  the  South  African  Annual 
Conference,  April  12,  1898.  The  former  at 
Pretoria,  with  a  membership  of  7,175,  and  the 
latter  was  organized  at  Queenstown  with 
3,625  members.  At  this  time  Bishop  Turner 
ordained  thirty-one  elders  and  twenty-nine 
deacons.  In  1900  the  General  Conference 
sent  Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin  to  South  Africa 
as  Missionary  Bishop  for  that  field.  He  spent 
four  years  there  and  established  Bethel 
Institute.  In  1904  Bishop  Smith  was  sent  to 
South  Africa,  but  returned  after  two  years. 
In  1906  Bishop  W.  B.  Derrick  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  South  Africa  to  adjust 
matters  there  of  a  governmental  relation  to 
the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  In  1908  the  General 
Conference  elected  two  Missionary  Bishops 
for  our  African  work;  namely,  Bishop  John 
Albert  Johnson  and  Bishop  William  H.  Heard. 

Bishop  Johnson  was  sent  to  the  work  of 
South  Africa  and  Bishop  Heard  to  West 
.Africa.  Thus  our  missionary  work  has 
prospered  in  Africa. 
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